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eld RHODES SCHOLARSHIP — Robert A. Rosen- 
wed 


rs resis a senior in public and international af- 
Oveted one of 32 United States recipients of a 
Siona| Rhodes Scholarship. A part-time congres- 
. staff member, he is shown with his boss, 
‘Rep. John T. Myers of Indiana. Story, page 2. 
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CHIEF JUSTICE ON FACULTY- The Hon- 
orable Earl Warren, retired chief justice of 
the United States, is shown in class at GW. 
As the first Edgar R. Baker Adjunct Pro- 
fessor, he is giving a series of noncredit 
seminars this year for students in public 
and international affairs and in law. Story 
is on page 2. 


WINS NOBEL PRIZE—A GW alumnus, 
Julius Axelrod, has won the 1970 Nobel 
Prize for Medicine. He received a doc- 
torate in pharmacology from GW in 1955. 
Story is on page 3. 


‘FOOTBALL’ IS ALIVE — AND KICKING- 
Beneath the dome of the Capitol building, 
at 4th and Independence, GW's British- 
style rugby football players fight to gain 
possession of the ball. Story is on page 5. 


NUMBER 4 


GW Takes Off the Wrappings 
For Its 150th Anniversary 


HE UNIVERSITY will celebrate its 

first 150 years in February with a ser- 
ies of special Saturday programs for alumni 
and, on Feb. 15, with an unprecedented 
chain of “‘success-story” ceremonies. 

The ceremonies on Feb. 15 mark mile- 
stones in the physical development of the 
University. The events that day include: 

e Dedication of the large lecture room 
in Stockton Hall, 3 p.m. 

e Dedication of the new University 
Clinic, 3:30 p.m. 

e Site Dedication for the $25,500,000 
medical school complex, 4 p.m. (see 
related story, below) 

e Ground-breaking for the $7,000,000 
University Library, 4:30 p.m. (see 
story, page 2) 

¢ Dedication of the $10,000,000 Uni- 
versity Center and its Theatre, 5 p.m. 

e The Sesquicentennial Convocation, 
with the principal address by 1970 
Nobel Prize winner, GW’s Julius 
Axelrod (see story, page 3); and a 
processional including the flags of 90 
nations represented in the GW student 
body, 8 p.m., Constitution Hall. 

Alumni and friends are invited to attend 
all events. Tickets are required, however, 
for Convocation, and may be obtained 
from the Marshal’s office, 2106 G Street, 
Washington, D. C. 20006. 

Other special events in February include 
Saturday programs and luncheons for 
alumni and friends, and a student-planned 
University birthday party on Charter Day, 
Feb. 9. 

The governors of Maryland and Virginia 


and the mayor of the District of Columbia 
are expected to issue proclamations de- 
claring Feb. 9 “George Washington Uni- 
versity Day.” 

Keeping in mind the Franklinesque 
maxim, “A penny saved is a penny got,” 
GW is celebrating its 150th anniversary 
with both pride and thrift. 

In line with the University President’s 
recent economy moves —GW’s hiring and 
wage freezes—the University’s Sesqui- 
centennial Committee under the chair- 
manship of Vice President for Develop- 
ment; Dr. Seymour Alpert, has planned 
activities within the confines of existing 
budgets. No special budget has been cre- 
ated for the sesquicentennial observance. 

Alumni Relations Director Ellwood A. 
Smith, a member of the sesqui commit- 
tee, said “events have been planned so 
that alumni and friends will be able to see 
what the University is today and what it 
has been.” 

The Alumni Office has planned four 
programs to be held each Saturday during 
the month of February. Elmer Louis Kay- 
ser, University Historian, alumnus and 
faculty member for 50 years, will relate 
“Adventures in Nostalgia” at 11 a.m. 
each Saturday in the Theatre of the Uni- 
versity Center. The lectures will be fol- 
lowed by luncheon at the GWU Club in 
the Center. The luncheon cost of $3 can 
be paid at the door. 

Dean Kayser’s topics are “Professors 
Recalled . . . a parade of GW personali- 
ties across a half century” (Feb. 6); “Stu- 

(continued page 4, column 3) 


Dream Realized: GW Builds 
$25,500,000 Med School Complex 


The building boom affecting the Foggy 
Bottom skyline has at last touched the GW 
medical school. A block-long excavation 
marks the area where the new $25,500,000 
School of Medicine and Paul Himmelfarb 
Medical Library are under construction. 

“To the casual observer this may look 
like an ordinary example of construction 
in Washington, with lumbering cranes and 
building crews. But the structure taking 
shape is the dream come true for genera- 
tions of medical students, professors, and 
alumni,” according to Dr. John Parks, 
Dean of the Medical Center. 

When the new medical school opens in 
1972, it will mark the end of decades of 
medical training and health care at 1335 
H Street in facilities built before the turn 
of the century. 

With new facilities, the medical school 
will be able to increase its enrollment by 
about one-third, while consolidating near 
Washington Circle the various parts of the 
Medical Center—the Hospital, the Clinic, 


and the new medical school and library. 

These new buildings will occupy the 
block bounded by 23rd, 24th, H and Eye 
Streets, N.W., as part of the GW Foggy 
Bottom campus. 

The beginning of the construction in 
November was, according to GW Vice 
President for Development, Dr. Seymour 
Alpert, a “triumph of determination and 
effort for trustees, alumni, administrators, 
and faculty, and represents considerable 
help from friends in the business and gov- 
ernment communities.” 

During a whirlwind fund-raising cam- 
paign in 1969-70, GW medical alumni, 
university trustees, and friends gener- 
ously contributed the sum necessary to 
qualify for federal grants. Those contribu- 
tions, and other assets, totalling over 
$8,700,000, were matched by a federal 
grant of $15,500,000 toward the GW med- 
ical school and medical library construc- 
tion. 

(continued page 4, column 1) 
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Two Tomcats Among Early Contributors 


Plans Complete for New Library 


A new University Library —long regarded as GW’s first pri- 
ority need — is expected to be under construction this spring. 

The last financial hurdle was cleared in December — with an 
interest-grant-subsidy from the federal government—and the 
contract on the estimated $7 million building probably will be 
let in May or June. 

Two tomcats were among the early contributors to the li- 
brary, and some recognition undoubtedly will be accorded to 
them when the seven-story building is completed in mid-1973. 

The cats—named Hellcat and Brownie — “inherited” about 
half a million dollars from Dr. William W. Grier, a La Jolla, Calif., physician who left his 
estate in trust for the lifetime benefit of his cats. He specified that, on the death of the last 
cat, the principal was to go to GW. That happened in 1965, and the fund now represents a 
$564,000 contribution toward the new library. 

Dr. Grier, who held both an A.B. and M.D. from GW, died in 1963 at the age of 86. 
There originally were four cats, but the two females—Puddin and Satanella—died before 
Dr. Grier. The remaining cats lounged out the rest of their days at Dr. Grier’s estate, with 
a housekeeper attending to every need. 

Other funds for the new library have come from additional private gifts, a federal grant, 
and a private loan. The federal government will subsidize more than half of the interest 
cost of the loan under the interest-grant-subsidy program. 

A “symbolic” ground-breaking will be held on Feb. 15 at the construction site on the 
southeast corner of H and 22nd Streets, N.W. 

Constructed of precast concrete, the rectangular library will have different, although co- 
ordinated, facades on each side. It will provide approximately 240,000 square feet of space. 

Rupert C. Woodward, director of libraries, said the basement area will be used for audio- 
visual services as well as reserve books and current periodicals. The main floor will con- 
tain the circulation desk, card catalogue, reference department, and general bibliographic 
resources. 

Most of the library offices and special collections will be located on the second floor. 

The top five floors will be used for the main collection of books and periodicals. Each 
floor will contain two reading rooms, nine group study rooms, 46 closed studies for faculty 
and graduate students, photocopiers, and a typing room to accommodate seven people. 

The stack areas of the present library, located at 2023 G Street,N.W., will be used for 
storage by all three university libraries (Jacob Burns Law Library, Paul Himmelfarb Medi- 
cal Library, and the new all-University library). The rest of the building will be used for 
office and classroom space. 

Chapin Hall and Building W will be razed to make way for the new library. Tenants of 
those buildings will be moved primarily to the old student union building, which is presently 
undergoing alterations. 

Architects and engineers for the project are Mills, Petticord & Mills. 


University Calendar 


February 
6 Sesquicentennial program for alumni and friends at GW: Dean Elmer L. Kayser, “Pro- 


fessors Recalled,” at 11 a.m.; Luncheon at GWU Club; Campus tours and reception 
in honor of academic deans, 2 p.m.; Basketball game with Penn State, 2:30 p.m., at 
University Park, Penn.; Wrestling match with Duquesne at Pittsburgh 

9 Students celebrate GW’s Charter Day with birthday party: Cutting of 150 pound birth- 
day cake from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m.; Faculty show that evening at University Center 

10 Wrestling match with American University at Washington, D. C. 

11 Basketball game with Miami, 8:30 p.m., at GW (all home games at Ft. Myer) 

13 Sesquicentennial program for alumni and friends at GW: Dean Kayser, “Students Re- 
called,” 11 a.m.; Luncheon at the Club; Concert of chamber music, 2 p.m.; Basketball 
game with Army, 8 p.m., at West Point, N.Y. 

15 Dedication and ground-breaking ceremonies in honor of sesquicentennial celebration: 
Dedication of large lecture roomin Stockton Hall, 3 p.m.; Site dedication for $25,500,- 
000 medical school complex, 4 p.m.; Ground-breaking for the $7,000,000 University 
Library, 4:30 p.m.; Dedication of $10,000,000 University Center and Theatre, 5 p.m.; 
Sesquicentennial Convocation, 8 p.m.,at Constitution Hall; GW orchestra, 150th An- 
niversary Concert, 8 p.m., Lisner Auditorium 

19 Concert by faculty members, 8 p.m., University Center Theatre 

20 Sesquicentennial program for alumni and friends at GW: Dean Kayser, “Events Re- 
called,” Luncheon at the Club; Basketball game between Colonials and Cincinnati, 
reception following at Arva Motel; Columbian Women hold reception for women stu- 
dents at GW at 3 p.m.; General alumni meeting with Vice President for Develop- 
ment, Dr. Seymour Alpert in Dallas; Wrestling match with Baltimore 

22 General alumni meeting with Dr. Alpert in Houston; Basketball game with George- 
town, 8:30 p.m., at GW; Education alumni reception at AASA Conference, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City; GW orchestra, music of Chopin, 8 p.m., Lisner Auditorium 

23 University Players production of “Little Mary Sunshine,” 8:30 p.m., through Feb. 27; 
Young Alumni Council meeting at GW; General alumni meeting with Dr. Alpert, in 
Atlanta 

24 Engineers Week 

25 Basketball game with Richmond, 8:30 p.m., at GW; Wrestling match with Frostburg 
at Frostburg, Md. 

26 Parents Weekend, through Feb. 28 

27 Sesquicentennial program for alumni and friends at GW: Dean Kayser, “History 39 
and 40 Recalled,” 11 a.m.; Luncheon at the Club; University Players production of 

“Little Mary Sunshine” at 2:30 p.m.; Basketball game with University of Massachu- 

setts, 1:30 p.m., at Madison Square Garden in NYC, reception to follow 


After class, Earl Warren stops to talk with GW stu- 
dents in his seminar. 


Earl Warren Offers 
Seminars At GW 


The Honorable Earl Warren, retired 
chief justice of the United States, be- 
came GW’s first Edgar R. Baker Adjunct 
Professor this fall. 

The chief justice is conducting a series 
of seminars at the University during the 
current academic year. He is serving with- 
out compensation at his own request. 

The noncredit semi- 
nars are for selected 
students in public and 
international affairs 
and in law, with differ- 
ent students in each 
seminar. 

“I like to visit with 
young people,”’ the 
chief justice commented after his first 
session. “But I don’t intend to start an 
academic career at my advanced age...” 
He is 79. 

Mr. Warren was governor of California 
from 1943 to 1953, Republican candidate 
for vice president in 1948, and chief jus- 
tice from 1953 to 1969. 

The new Baker Adjunct Professorship 
was created by Mrs. Edgar R. Baker of 
New York in memory of her husband, 
who was director of Corporate Develop- 
ment and vice president of Time, Inc., at 
the time of his death in June, 1969. 

Mr. Baker, a Washington native, was a 
trustee and Phi Beta Kappa graduate of 
George Washington. He served as national 
chairman of the University’s Annual Sup- 
port Program from 1963-65. 

Mr. Baker had been an advisor to the 
U.S. Information Agency, a member of 
the U.S. Advisory Committee on Latin 
America, and a member of the U. S. Mis- 
sion to Poland. He was co-chairman of the 
New Orleans Inter-American Investment 
Conference in 1955, and co-director of the 
International Industrial Development 
Conference in San Francisco in 1957. He 
was a trustee of the Cordell Hull Founda- 
tion for International Education and a di- 
rector of several organizations, including 
the National Foreign Trade Council and 
the Far East-America Council of Com- 
merce and Industry, Inc. 


Edgar R. Baker 


Alumni Close Out 
Law Library Deficit 


GW law alumni and friends have 
tributed generously in order to close? 
a $400,000 building-cost deficit and 
complete the Jacob Burns Law Lib 
Building Fund by the end of 1970. 

First opened in 1967, the law lib 
was built to provide much needed spi 
classrooms, and special library facilil 
for the law school. 

The cost of construction, plus inter 
was about $2 million, leaving GW with 
unexpected deficit of $400,000. 

Jacob Burns, LL.B. '24 and LL.D. 
for whom the library is named, has bee 
major donor. He first became involved 
alumni activities three years ago at a? 
alumni meeting in New York where 
met University President Lloyd Elli 
and Dean Robert Kramer of the 
School. Mr. Burns later said: 

“I began to think about the Univer 
and became convinced of a real nee 
wanted to reciprocate. The Unive 
and my law degree have been instrumêl 
in putting me on the road to success.” 

His continuing interest in the law lib 
led him to contribute an additional, œ 
lenge gift of $50,000 last summer on 
condition that the balance of the deficit 
paid or pledged by the end of the year. 

The response to the challenge gift 
“unprecedented,” according to Dr. 
mour Alpert, GW’s Vice President 
Development. ‘Graduates of all ages 
sponded wholeheartedly and were 
helpful,” he said. The challenge gift 
met by Dec. 31, 1970, and the deficit 
erased. 

The success of the campaign was 4 
due to the efforts of Glen A. Wilkin® 
national chairman for the Law Ann 
Support Fund, and Milton E. Mer 
stein, special gifts chairman. 


GW Student Receives 
Rhodes Scholarship 


Robert A. Rosenfeld, a senior in pu! 
and international affairs, recently | 
ceived a coveted Rhodes Scholars? 
As a Rhodes Scholar, he will study P 
tics, philosophy and economics at Ox! 
University in England for two years. 
Rosenfeld is one of 32 chosen natio 
for the honor. 

Mr. Rosenfeld, whose home is in P 
Haute, Ind., has been an exceptional ® ; 
dent at GW. 

He received awards for outstan@ 
man in his freshman, sophomore and 
nior classes. He has taken an active f 
in student governance at the Univer 
and has been a member of several © 
mittees dealing with academic problé 
and areas of student interest. 

Mr. Rosenfeld has been on the sta! 
U.S. Rep. John T. Myers of Indiana 
the past three and a half years. 
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He Will Speak at Sesquicentennial Convocation 


‘Nobel Prize ‘Overwhelms’ GW Alumnus Julius Axelrod 


ULIUS Axelrod, a 1955 graduate of George Washington with a doctorate in pharma- w 
cology, worked 13 years doing the research that led to his winning of the 1970 Nobel 
Prize for Medicine, but the friendly, Brooklyn-born scientist seems somewhat unprepared 
for the glamor that weighs heavily with any great honor. ; 
i That honor was well chosen. Mr. Axelrod, along with the other 1970 sharers of the 
Prize~Sir Bernard Katz of Great Britain and Ulf Svante von Euler of Sweden—has pio- 
; neered discoveries in how chemicals released in nerve endings in the brain affect behavior. i iii: 
] These discoveries can help with the understanding of any number of disorders, including r i , 
Mental illnesses. ` 
Mr. Axelrod’s office on the second floor of the National Institute of Mental Health in 
Bethesda, Md., where he is chief of the pharmacology section, is befittingly modest. It is a 
j| Small, neat, comfortable room, but it has been invaded by writers and photographers who 
ij Make even the gregarious Mr. Axelrod seem uncomfortable. 
“I don’t want to discuss my personal emotions,” he says apologetically, “but I'd be happy 
i 'O talk about my work.” 
He is disturbed that people with mental problems have begun calling him when they 
have read that his work might help them. “I feel sorry for the poor people,” he says, “but I 
J Can't do anything about it.” 


HEN a colleague calls to suggest a meeting, Mr. Axelrod ruefully tells him that it will 
be two months before the meeting can take place. First there is the trip to Sweden to ac- 
cept the coveted prize, and then a trip to Italy to deliver a promised lecture. 

But at the mention of the prize, Mr. Axelrod blossoms with impish smiles. The cere- 
mony in Sweden which occurred Dec. 10 is one where, according to Mr. Axelrod, “the 
king gives you a certificate, a medal, and a big check.” 

Mr. Axelrod, who is blind in one eye as the result of a laboratory accident, had several 
years of basic research behind him before he decided to get his doctorate at George Wash- 
'ngton. Although the press reported that he received his degree in a mere six months, Mr. 

J Axelrod modestly admits that it took him a full year. He is still connected with GW asa 

Consultant in research and an occasional lecturer. His son received his degree in anthro- 

Pology here in 1967. 

“I knew | was nominated,” Mr. Axelrod says, “but I had been nominated for years. And 
Several hundred people are nominated. The chances are one in a couple of hundred that 

you'll make it. One can’t go about trying to win a Nobel Prize. If anyone thinks he can, 
he'll never make it. 

“Over the years, you can make one big spectacular discovery or you can do a body of 
| York Which becomes substantial over a period of years,” Mr. Axelrod says. “It has to be 
| Consistent; it has to be important; it has to have a great influence with other researchers.” 

HE three winners, who all did research in related areas, are quick to credit each other 

™ for their “body of work” over a period of years. Although it is difficult to arrive at a pre- 

cise date, Mr. Axelrod says that he began work in about 1957 that led to the Nobel Prize. 

bas ore precisely, Mr. Axelrod, who is 58, found out how nonadrenaline is regulated in the 

n cells. The chemical’s powers are regulated by an enzyme, catechol-o-methyl trans- 
erase, which Axelrod also discovered. 

Mis Caroline Institute in Stockholm said in announcing the prize that the work of the 
| € scientists “concerning the regulatory mechanisms in the nervous system are funda- 
į Mental in neurophysiology and neuropharmacology, and have greatly stimulated the search 
d OT remedies against nervous and mental disturbances.” 

r. Axelrod himself was having a problem with a different set of nerves when he found 

Put that he had won the prize —he was sitting in the dentist’s chair on the morning of Oct. 

> When word reached him, which must be worthy of some award for the most unusual way 
| of being told that one has just become a Nobel laureate. 
j ‘nall, Mr. Axelrod has been in basic research for 25 years. “I’m basically a biochemist 

Pi à pharmacologist,” Mr. Axelrod explains. “I’m interested in following the direction of 

research — you're always getting the unexpected, and this might be more interesting 
an Your original intent.” 

Pg direction of his research has led Mr. Axelrod to do quite a bit of work wae the rela- 
eke of pineal gland, often called the “seat of the soul’ because it has been spec- 
that the pineal body, located in the brain, was once a “third eye. 


R. Axelrod does plan to continue work in the area for which he won the prize. “We 
centr: hope to understand the operation of the nervous system, both the peripheral and the 
al nervous systems; and possibly develop more effective drugs and explain some of 

€ behavioral pathologies, such as depression,” he says. : s : 

Mi fr. Axelrod is also understandably concerned with some misconceptions about the na- 
© of basic or original research and the lack of attention often given It. : 
‘Basic research is not an intellectual game,” he says fervently. “It has tremendous img 

He in my case with the understanding of diseases — which are pretty horrible —and ea 
atment of them. It’s the sort of thing that needs more awareness with the general public, 
ich has no idea of the nature of basic research and what the consequences of it ie 

Fe Despite the inconveniences that the prize has brought, Mr. Axelrod admits that he is 

.verwhelmed” that he got it. “Every scientist has a secret dream of winning the Nobel 

nze, are of the $76,800 award will be $25,600. i 
George Washington paid proper homage to Mr. Axelrod in 1968 when: it gave bim 
the Alumni Achievement Award. As Ellwood A. Smith, Director of Alumni Relations, 
Puts it; “Occasionally our judgment is supremely vindicated when a Julius Axelrod subse- 
ently Wins a Nobel Prize.” 
Ir. Axelrod will receive another honor from GW on Feb. 15—an honorary 
a" of Laws. The presentation will take place during the Sesquicentennial Convoca- 
N in Constitution Hall. Mr. Axelrod will be the principal speaker. 
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tect's rendering. The medical school will contain classrooms, lecture halls, laboratories, research facilities, 
and student lounges, as well as underground parking and a connecting tunnel to other parts of the medical 
center. The library will feature an audio-visual section, micro-film readers and printers, private study rooms 


and group facilities. 


New Medical School 


(continued from page 1) 

A site-dedication ceremony will take 
place Feb. 15 at 4 p.m. as one of sev- 
eral events scheduled that day commemo- 
rating the University’s sesquicentennial. 

Paralleling the dream-come-true tri- 
umph of building a new medical school 
has been the struggle to balance the medi- 
cal school’s operating budget. The end of 
this effort appears to be in sight. Congress 
has recently enacted legislation authoriz- 
ing emergency operating funds for the 
medical school. 

In retrospect, it was something of a 
paradox that just at the time that the funds 
were in hand for the construction of a new 
medical school, the very existence of the 
medical school was in jeopardy due to a 
financial crisis in meeting operating costs. 

By law and by intent, federal and other 
capital funds for facilities could not be di- 
verted for operational needs, and post- 
poning construction would have meant 
higher building costs due to inflation and 
the loss of essential federal funding. Un- 
der the grant regulation for the medical li- 
brary, GW was required to begin con- 
struction by Nov. 15, 1970. 

Medical schools throughout the nation 
are facing similar financial plights caught 
as they are between the soaring costs 
of educating medical students and the 
scarcity of money. 

“All our operating costs have skyrock- 
eted,” Dean Parks explained. “We have 
had to increase faculty and staff salaries 
to keep up with inflation, while costs of 
equipment and repairs and maintenance 
have gone up.” 

In the GW medical school tuition alone 
is now $2,000 a year, and will go up to 
$2,500 next year and $3,000 the following 
year. Still, tuition represents only about 
one-fourth of the actual cost of education 
for a medical student at GW. And, as a re- 
sult, the deficit for 1969-70 in the Medical 
Center was about $2,000,000. 

Dean Parks feels, “there is a limit to 
how much tuition can be raised. Scholar- 
ships and loan funds are insufficient, and 
many well-qualified students find it diffi- 
cult to pay this tuition plus the addi- 
tional expense of room, board, books, and 
equipment.” 

Other private medical schools have suc- 
cessfully sought and secured state aid in 
order to balance their operating costs. 
Not being in a state, GW had no choice 
but to seek help from the U. S. Congress, 
which governs the District of Columbia. 
GW was joined in this effort by the George- 
town University Medical and Dental 
Schools which are also facing financial 
difficulties. 
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Excavation begins on the site where the block-long 
medical school and medical library is being built. 
The GW hospital appears in background, right. 


GW President Lloyd H. Elliott and Dean 
Parks testified before Senate and House 
Committees this past fall stating that if the 
GW medical school didn’t receive finan- 
cial relief from the government this year, 
it could not continue to operate a medical 
school. 

The loss of the medical school would 
increase the national shortage of doctors, 
currently estimated at 50,000, and would 
handicap the public and private health 
care facilities in the District which are 
staffed in part by GW house staff and 
other medical personnel. 

National and local medical officials tes- 
tified in favor of legislation that would pro- 
vide needed operating funds to GW and 
Georgetown. Those opposing the legisla- 
tion recommended delaying Congressional 
action pending the results of prolonged 
studies. 

Congressional hearings continued for 
several months, and, at times, the likeli- 
hood of success seemed highly improbable. 

Strong bipartisan support came, how- 
ever from both the Senate and House of 
Representatives. The GW-Georgetown 
emergency request was included as a sep- 
arate title of the D.C. Revenue Bill. It 
was approved late in December by the 
Congress and signed into law on Jan. 6, 
1971, by President Nixon. 

This authorizing legislation could en- 
able the medical school to operate on a 
balanced budget for each of the next two 
years. This bill authorizes a maximum of 
$5,000 annually per student to the medi- 
cal school according to proven need which 
is to be determined by the Secretary of 


~ Health, Education and Welfare. 


New GWU Club Offers Varied Events 
For Alumni And Faculty Members 


The George Washington University 
Club is cultivating a wide variety of pro- 
grams for interested alumni, faculty, and 
staff who may be on campus for some of 
the sesquicentennial activities and other 
events planned at GW. 

The club is open to members who may 
be interested in having lunch or dinner in 
the club’s attractive and comfortable quar- 
ters in the new University Center located 
at 21st and H Streets, N.W., across from 
Lisner Auditorium. About 2,200 alumni, 
faculty and staff belong to the club. 

The club is open from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Monday through Thursday, from 11 a.m. 
to midnight Friday, and from 11 a.m. to 
11 p.m. Saturday. 

A popular and varied luncheon buffet 
is served every day from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
p.m. and costs $2.50, including beverage. 

For those who are not interested in the 
buffet, there are four menus each week 
listing a la carte items which include a 
selection of beef prepared in a number of 
ways, American-Style, Italian, Greek and 
Chinese food, omelettes and seafood. A la 
carte luncheon prices range from $1.35 to 
$1.95, and dinner prices from $3.50 to 
$6.50. No tipping is allowed: a 15 per cent 


150th Anniversary 


(continued from page 1) 


dent life and mores” (Feb. 13); “Events 
Recalled . . . activities and special occa- 
sions of the University” (Feb. 20); and 
“History 39 and 40 Recalled . . . highlights 
from Dean Kayser’s best-remembered 
classroom lectures” (Feb. 27). 

After the lectures and luncheons, the 
following events have been planned for 
each afternoon: 


¢ On Feb. 6, campus tours and a recep- 
tion at the GWU Club in honor of all 
academic deans. 

¢ On Feb. 13, a concert of chamber 
music in the University Center Thea- 
tre under the direction of George 
Steiner. 

¢ On Feb. 20, a basketball game with 
the University of Cincinnati at Fort 
Myer, and a reception after the game 
(given by the Colonials) at the nearby 
Arva Motel. Tickets for the game may 
be purchased for $3 from the Athletic 
Ticket Office or at the box office; the 
reception is a cash bar. Also on Feb. 
20, Columbian Women will hold an 
informal open house for women stu- 
dents at 3 p.m. at the University Cen- 
ter. Edith (Jackie) Ronne, a member 
of Columbian Women, will describe 
her experiences as the first woman to 
weather the winter in the Antarctic 
Circle. Mrs. Ronne is the wife of re- 
tired Navy Captain Finn Ronne, who 
is known for his discovery in 1947 that 
the Antarctic is a single land mass. 

* On Feb. 27, the University Players’ 
production of “Little Mary Sunshine” 
in the University Center Theatre. 
Tickets are required for the play and 
may be obtained free of charge from 
the Alumni Office, 676-6435. 

On Charter Day, Feb. 9, the entire Uni- 
versity community is invited to a 150th 
birthday party, featuring a 150-pound 
birthday cake. The cake will be cut at a re- 
ception from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. in the ball- 
room of the University Center. 

That evening, there will be a faculty 
show consisting of acts and group skits 
in the ballroom. A mixer with band and 


gratuity is added to each check. 

Club President David Weaver, pro 
sor of law, and Program Chairman H 
Hanback, a GW alumna, are schedul 
sesquicentennial events (see calen 
page 2, and story, page 1), distingui 
speakers, special programs and eve 
of bridge for the month of February. 

In addition to the university’s ses 
centennial events, members may ê 
dining in the club before attending some 
the cultural activities scheduled at Li 
Auditorium. These events include 
Alvin Ailey Dance Company, the Wi 
ington National Symphony, the Trel 
de Paris French Theater, “Hamlet” 
Judith Anderson and the Salz? 
Marionettes. 

In addition, the club has three bang 
and party rooms available for private f 
ties, and special menus can be arrange 

Members also have access to 0 
facilities in the University Center, ine 
ing bowling lanes, game rooms, the b0 
store and Rathskeller, to name a few. 

Club users may obtain two hours of 
parking in the University Center wi 
visiting the club, and the maximum ché 
beyond that time is 65 cents. 


dancing will complete the day. Th 
Charter Day activities have been plan 
by the Program Board of the Univer 
Center. 

President Lloyd H. Elliott and DE 
Kayser will appear on a special anni 
sary program on WRC-TV, Channel 
in Washington at 3:30 p.m., on Feb. 20 

For those visiting the campus du 
February, historical exhibits showing 4 
during its early days will be on disf 
in both the gallery of the University © 
ter and at Dimock Gallery in Lis 
Auditorium. 


Ralph Nader 
Teaches At GW 


Consumer advocate Ralph Nader 
faculty member at GW this fall. He £ 
a seminar entitled “Legal Strategies 
Federal Regulatory Problems” fof 
selected number of third-year law studé 

During the course, Mr. Nader discus 
the problem of civil servant accounta 
for malfeasance, nonfeasance, or “g 
abuse of discretion in handling of a reg 
tory matter.” He also supervised 
general direction of the course. 

The seminar was designed so that © 
law student worked in one of six pro® 
areas with a lawyer-advisor. In addi 
to Mr. Nader’s problem area, the co 
included: regulation of banking; tax 
ulations and rulings, anti-trust admi 
tration; federal rights-remedies for lê 
and shareholders to obtain safer wor 
conditions and pollution control; 
government leasing of off-shore oil 
gas. 

Serving as lawyer-advisors, in addi 
to Mr. Nader, were Professor John 
Spanogle, Jr., on leave from the Uni 
sity of Maine (banking); Thomas Stan! 
Washington lawyer (tax); Mark Green 
the Center for Study of Responsive 
(anti-trust); Larry Silverman, Washing 
lawyer (labor-shareholder, rights-rê 
dies); and Gary Sellers, Washington law 
(off-shore leasing). 


Rugby Football Is A Game For Amateurs: 
Key Elements Are Camaraderie And Rough Play 


Football at George Washington is alive 
and — well — kicking. 

_The football played is not the American 
kind with clashing lines and intricate post 
Patterns, but rather the older, British-style 
rugby football, a game that has not yet dis- 
Covered the forward pass. 

The GW squad, now in its fourth year, 
has achieved almost overnight success. 
Last year the Colonials came in third in 
the Schaefer Beer tournament in New 
York, which is tantamount to saying that 
the Foggy Bottom 15 (the number on a 
rugby squad) was one of the three elite 
teams on the east coast. The others were 
the venerable Old Blue Club of New York 
and the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point. $ 7 

At the midway point of this year’s 
Schedule, played in both the fall and 
Spring, the GW club had an impressive 
7-2-2 record. 

“We should have done better,” says 
Anthony Coates, a professor of geology 
and player-coach for George Washington. 

Unfortunately, we sent a weak team to 
Penn State, where we lost our first game. 
Eight of the 15 top players couldn’t go for 
One reason or another. But then this is a 
Sport and not a business.” 

Rugby is somewhat of an anachronism. 
; he unpadded players are seldom injured 
as often as their American-style counter- 
Parts, yet the play is as rough if not 
rougher, And although the play itself is 
Violent, fights and grudges are kept at a 
minimum. When an enemy is hurt, his 
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opponents cheer when he regains his feet; 
the losers shake hands with the winners 
as they leave the field, and everyone gets 
together to drink and sing after the match. 
Crowds here are small and the organiza- 
tional aspects are lax, yet players seem to 
prefer this anonymity. 

George Washington actually has three 
teams, as rugby rules do not allow free 
substitutions. Therefore every man gets to 
play, and the competition is against players 
of similar skills from other clubs which 
have more than one team. There are no 
rules on eligibility, so alumni, faculty, 
graduate students, and undergraduates 
play together. The opposing team may be 
from another college or simply a “town 
club,” such as the Washington Rugby 
Football Club. 

Rugby rules are complex, but basically 
the ball is advanced by kicking, running, 
or lateral passing. Strategy is formed as 
the play progresses, rather than in the stop- 
and-go manner of American football in 
which each play is planned. 

Although it is a matter of personal pref- 
erence, it seems fair to say that Rugby 
does not have the intricate, patterned 
brilliance of the American game or the 
electrification of the forward pass. But in 
rough, spontaneous play, rugby gives no 
quarter to any sport. 

The game atmosphere itself is interest- 
ing. Most home games are played at the 
corner of 4th and Independence, which in 
quieter days would have been called a 
stone’s throw from the Capitol building. 

On one beautiful autumn Saturday there 
in late November, a lively crowd of fewer 
than 100 saw the Colonials lose to the 
Washington Club, 11-6, despite a second- 
half comeback. 

Players of both teams chatted together 
on the sidelines, stepping around tote 
bags filled with surgical tape and cold beer. 
A tall blonde in a green maxicoat restrained 
her Scottie, who yearned to break from 
his leash and join the chase for the oval 
ball. At one point the referee stopped play 


In-Bounds Play 


and politely asked a young mother to move 
her baby and his carriage back from the 
edge of the playing field. A motorcycle 
policeman stopped by and was persuaded 
to give a toddler, whose daddy was playing 
rugby, a ride in the cycle’s sidecar. 

One flashy young lady dressed in brown, 
crushed-velour slacks, a white-and-brown 
“pony” fur vest, and a fisherman-knit tam 
roamed the sidelines, following the play 
with the intensity of a coach primed for 
a bid to the Cotton Bowl. 

On the field, the action was less delicate. 
Grunts came from the scrum, a huddle- 
like formation made of players from both 
teams into which the ball is thrown to 
determine possession. “Hold, hold, hold — 
break!!!” was the cry as the ball came out, 
and the play toward the goal line fanned 
out across the field like a wave. The ball 
was thrown to another player as each 
man was tackled until a final desperation 
kick left the kicker’s toes within inches of 
the nose of the would-be blocker. 

At one point, a middle-age man with 
balding head and growing beard was felled 
by a tackle, and play stopped until he 
could be taken to the sidelines. There, with 
blood from his injured nose dripping onto 
his filter cigarette, he urged his compan- 
ions to win one for the Buff and Blue. 

When the last of the three games was 
over, players from both teams gathered 
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Scrum 


up their bruises, wives, and girlfriends, 
and left for the post-game party at the 
Sportsman’s Lounge in Georgetown. The 
thrill of victory and the agony of defeat 
blended with the draft beer and the pep- 
peroni pizza, and, in a scene reminiscent 
of “The Student Prince,” the drinking 
songs were brought forth, although Mario 
Lanza would not have been permitted to 
use these lyrics. 

“It’s just a pleasant social meeting,” 
player-coach Coates says. “This is because 
rugby is just a game played by people who 
really have other primary aims in life.” 

Mr. Coates played for his college team 
at the University of London in his native 
England. Later he played for a team in 
France, where he was doing doctoral 
research, and one in Jamaica where he 
started a team at the University of the 
West Indies. 

“In fact, we’re going to Jamaica at our 
own expense to play four games the first 
part of April,” he says. 

Mr. Coates, who plays a position called 
scrum half, says that half of his coaching 
job “is just teaching new players the rules 
of the game. We generally try to practice 
twice a week.” 

When he started the game at GW in 
1967, several players from the last Ameri- 
can-style football team here took readily 
to the new game. That fall, 25 people 
played rugby, and the number has steadily 
grown. 

“Rugby has no boundaries as far as 
affiliation and post-season competition 
goes,” he says. “It’s a sport that’s really 
played on an amateur basis, and we hope 
to keep it that way. 
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Money Squeeze Forces Change 


Crisis and | Reform at GWU 


Editor's Note: Hundreds of private colleges and universities throughout the country are 
facing financial difficulties this year. A recent nationwide survey by the Association of 
American Colleges reported that 261 private educational institutions out of 540 were 
expecting deficits before the current academic year began. GW is confronting this 
financial crisis as well. In order to present a more complete picture of the financial 
squeeze between rising costs and income to GW alumni and friends, the following article 
by Eric Wentworth has been reprinted by permission from The Washington Post, 


Nov. 23, 1970. 


HREE years ago, George Washington University was charging an annual tuition of 
$1,625 and took in a total of $16,751,000 in student fees. 

It was operating in the black, and President Lloyd H. Elliott predicted at the time that it 
“will continue to do so.” 

This year, tuition has reached $1,900 and the take is up 40 per cent—more than twice 
the enrollment growth—to an expected $23,555,000. 

But far from prospering, GWU today, like hundreds of other private colleges and univer- 
sities across the country, faces a financial crisis. 

What has happened is that costs have gone up faster than income, and further major 
increases are not in sight. 

The “Sumptuous *60s,” when private colleges could count on public and private funds 
to match growth and gradually rising costs, are over. The Good Life of Academia is being 
called to task, and in their quiet way, the new money crises may be causing far more 
academic reform than all the campus radicals of the past few years put together. 

At GWU, Washington’s second largest university, which at least partially reflects 
trends elsewhere, costs have shot up because: 

¢ Salaries for GWU faculty have risen sharply, with full professors — the extreme case — 
earning 75 per cent more today than five years ago. Pay is also higher for other employees, 
who outnumber the teaching staff by about 3 to 1. At the same time, normal teaching loads 
have been cut from 12 hours weekly to 9. 

e The university has continued to try to offer its now 15,000 students a full spectrum 
of studies. This has meant maintaining a costly investment in “hard sciences,” even though 
these subjects today draw fewer students than at the dawn of the Space Age, and many 
students are flocking instead to “human concern” subjects like political science and 
sociology. 

¢ Inflation, both a cause and effect of salary increases, has been bleeding the GWU 
budget through many pores. 

Even at well-endowed universities that can absorb short-run deficits, fiscal pressure 
may force reassessment and reform. 

At GWU, which has little endowment and thus cannot afford “red ink” at all, reassess- 
ment has already started. 


j tek fall, to head off “an unmanageable deficit,” Elliott imposed an across-the-board 
hiring freeze aimed at slashing costs by possibly $250,000 this year. 

Word is spreading that one vacated faculty post in German, and two in chemistry, won't 
be refilled. 

Elliotts aides have launched a revolutionary—and controversial—project applying 
Pentagon-style budget yardsticks to sacrosanct academic programs. 

Finally, Elliott earlier this month joined presidents of Washington's four other private 
universities in ordering dramatic steps to pool their “crisis in finance.” 

Their vehicle for joint endeavor is the Consortium of Universities, which is supposed 
to let graduate and advanced undergraduate students take courses on any member campus 
in the area. After six sluggish years, the consortium’s potential for sharing facilities and 
combining duplicate programs — pruning weak courses here, nourishing strong ones there 
—is still largely unrealized. 

The chairman of the GWU German department reportedly indicated at one point that 
he wanted no part of such cooperation. He was warned that the university might instead 
drop his graduate program, which drew an uneconomic 23 students in five classes last 
spring. 

The recalcitrant professor resigned as chairman within a month, GWU sources recall, 
and recently announced he would quit the faculty altogether — creating one of the vacan- 
cies that won't be filled. 

“We are going to have a consortium graduate program in German,” one GWU official 
vows. 

The consortium is a dramatic example of the kind of reforms the new deficits are forcing 
private colleges to make. There are others of an internal, less visible sort that are equally 
important. 

“Universities are notoriously poor in their accounting,” says William D. Johnson, 
GWU’s budget boss who directs the fiscal accountability drive on its Foggy Bottom 
campus. He is backed with $163,000 from the Ford Foundation, one of several grants to 
spur new campus budgeting systems around the country. 

“Most administrators these days,” comments Joseph A. Kershaw of Williams College, 
who worked on these grants for Ford, “are just dying for better ways to get information, 
better ways to make decisions.” 

For starters, Johnson has drawn up and distributed a report that uses a simple formula 
to show an income-cost comparison and cost-per-credit-hour for each department. Some 
of the results are startling. 

Setting a department’s tuition and fee income against its direct expenses, Johnson found 
that for last year anthropology spent less than 20 per cent of its “income” while chemistry 
spent 122 per cent. Among others, the art department spent about 45 per cent, biology 
54 per cent, economics 53 per cent, English 35 per cent, geology 95 per cent, mathematics 
69 per cent, physics 94 per cent, psychology 31 per cent and sociology 30 per cent. 


Dividing direct expenses by credit hours taught, Johnson's formula showed costs per 
(continued page 7, column 3) 


attended the first meeting in late November. 


Young Alumni 
Form New Group 


The University’s Office of Alumni Re- 
lations has instituted a Young Alumni 
Council in an effort to respond to the needs 
of young alumni, a group that does not 
fit smoothly into the general alumni pat- 
tern of previous decades. 

Under the guidance of Arnold Belle- 
fontaine, assistant director of Alumni 
Relations, the group has already conducted 
one program on the environment and plans 
to continue with issue-oriented activities. 

Mr. Bellefontaine says that in the 
group’s initial planning session, the 
younger alumni ‘wanted to do things that 
would get people back to the GW campus. 
They felt that the young alumni programs 
should be relevant and educational, and 
different from the traditional type of alumni 
program, such as homecoming.” 

The Young Alumni Council includes 
those who were graduated between 1967 
and 1970, although Mr. Bellefontaine, 
himself a 1968 graduate, would like to see 
it incorporate all graduates of the 1960s. 

The first program, a panel discussion 
and workshop held the evening of Nov. 
17 in the University Center, was entitled 
“The Environment, the Law and the In- 
dividual Citizen.” 

About 70 alumni, ranging from straights 
to hips, attended the cocktail party and 
panel discussion which filled a large room 
in the University Center. 

The panel consisted of Jack Winder, 
executive director of the Metropolitan 
Washington Coalition for Clean Air; Ber- 
nard S. Cohen, a partner in the law firm of 
Cohen, Hirschkop, Hall, and Jackson; 
James Spensley, a third-year law student 
at GW and president of the Environmental 
Law Society; and Mr. Bellefontaine. 

The audience’s response was both at- 
tentive and, in the discussion period, quite 
spirited. The real test of their interest, 
however, was shown when 27 of them 
volunteered to attend a December plan- 
ning session for the next meeting. 

In keeping with the spirit of the times, 
the council operates as a loosely defined 
body of interested recent graduates who 
meet to indicate the direction they want 
the meetings to take, while Mr. Bellefon- 
taine provides most of the actual, detailed 
work. 

Several ideas came up at the first plan- 
ning session, attended by 22 alumni, but 
the environmental seminar was picked 
because it was the “easiest to get together 
on short notice.” 

The primary guiding philosophy was 
that the events would have to be relevant, 
interesting, and educational. Mr. Belle- 
fontaine says that he feels that “we have 
to convince the young alumni that there 


Attentive members of the audience listen to guest panelists’ views on “The Environment, the Law and 
Individual Citizen," the topic of GW's first meeting of the Young Alumni Council. About 70 young alum 


Panelists Cohen, Spensley, Winder, Bellefontal 


is still something here at the Universi 
that they want.” 

The council is planning in-depth wom 
shops on the environment for their ne 
meeting on Feb. 23. 

Other topics under consideration fo 
the remainder of the year are how traf 
associations (such as the gun lobby) affe 
the political process; genetic restructuri™® 
and community control of schools. 

The council hopes to hold two meeti 
on each topic, the first being a gene 
discussion and the second being actio 
oriented. They are planning one meetif 
for each month. 

The alumni office is also developing 
“touring company” type of environmen 
panel. The hope is that one can be hê 
this spring in New York, using local pa 
members to conduct it. 

“Eventually, we would like to run the 
types of programs in the major urban ce 
ters,” Mr. Bellefontaine says. 

“The idea is just to get them intereste¢ 
he says. “It’s a radical departure, bul 
think they will continue to respond to it 

Typical of that response was the c0 
ment of a young Washington office wo 
at the council’s first panel discussion. “I 
the first alumni event I’ve attended,” 
said. “But I don’t think it will be the las 
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Basketball Review 


Team Suffers from Injuries, 
But Coach Remains Hopeful 


Prior to the start of the 1970-71 basket- 
ball season, hopes were high that GW 
Coach Carl Slone would produce the finest 
Colonial team in more than a decade. 

In his first season at the helm of the 
Colonials, Slone was blessed with nine 
returning lettermen, including last year’s 
leading scorer Mike Tallent and leading 
rebounder Walt Szczerbiak. In addition, 
Several of last year’s talented freshmen 
Showed considerable promise and threat- 
ened to crack the starting lineup. 

Then disaster struck. 

Senior John Conrad, the tallest Colo- 
nial at 6-foot-10, came down with a com- 
bination of mononucleosis and hepatitis 
Prior to the start of classes. Forced to miss 
four weeks of school while recovering, 
he Withdrew, and will be lost for the year. 

Star guard Mike Tallent attended the 
first few practice sessions but found he 
be unable to operate at 100 per cent 

Ciency due to recurring pain in his bad 
left knee. A decision was made to operate, 
also forcing last season’s leading scorer 
in the Southern Conference (21.1) to miss 
the 1970-71 campaign. 

Sophomore Randy Click, a 6-foot guard 
ee averaged 19.3 as a freshman, dis- 

ated his right index finger on the first 
day of practice, and consequently missed 

Our of the six-week practice sessions. 

_ If that weren't enough to force Slone 
mm thinking about calling off the season, 
än accident on the first weekend of prac- 
lice might have. 

Howard Mathews, the sensational 6- 
%0t-8 sophomore who has been nick- 
Named “Mean Man,” landed on a team- 
ar A foot while attempting to rebound 

ing a one-on-one drill and broke his 
own left foot. Mathews, who broke the 

School scoring and rebounding records 
With 53 points and 42 rebounds in his 
final freshman game, was put into a cast 
and forced to miss the first nine games. 

With the loss of its leading scorer, tallest 
at and starting center, the GW out- 

ecame quite bleak. 

But through its first 11 games, the squad 
Ea amazed its fans by winning six and 
ie a tremendous game in a 110-85 

5S to nationally-ranked Jacksonville. 

site Colonials defeated Baltimore 90- 

; East Carolina 80-79; Southern Mis- 
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sissippi 95-90; Catholic 105-84; Rich- 
mond 96-79; and East Tennessee State 
81-76. 

Colonial losses include: Northeastern 
73-56: Citadel 73-68; Brown 72-70; Pitts- 
burgh 82-76; and Virginia Tech 87-77. 

Forward Walt Szczerbiak has led the 
scoring and rebounding through the first 
11 games. Szczerbiak has averaged 22.3 
points and 13.5 rebounds. Junior guard 
Ronnie Nunn has been a much improved 
player, averaging 16 points, while sopho- 
more center Mike Battle has been scoring 
at a 15.7 points per game clip. 

Having gone through the first month of 
the season without any additional injuries 
or illness, coach Slone felt optimistic about 
the remainder of the schedule de- 
spite running into the likes of VPI, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Penn State, Army, 
Cincinnati, Georgetown, Massachusetts 
and Marshall. But then the injury “jinx” 
struck again as starting forward Baltimore 
broke his left foot during practice Jan. 4. 
He will probably be out for the remainder 
of the season. But all the news wasn’t bad 
during the first week of the new year as 
Mathews was given the “ok” to play again, 
providing the Colonials with some sorely 
needed rebounding strength under the 
boards. Slone now feels GW can compete 
with anybody on the schedule. 


Wins Mademoiselle Award 


AGW law student, 
Peggy Cooper, 24, is 
one of seven young 
women throughout 
the United States 
honored by Made- 
moiselle magazine 
for “outstanding con- 
tributions toward ef- 
fective and meaning- 
ful changes while working within the 
system.” 

The awards, announced in the maga- 
zine’s January 1971 edition, are made 
annually in recognition of “intense in- 
volvement — whether it be in community 
affairs, the arts, or environmental ecology” 
as “the signature of young women today.” 

Miss Cooper is the organizer and 
founder of the first public professional 
training for young inner-city people in the 
arts in Washington, D. C. 


Peggy Cooper 


Congratulating GW cam 
chairman for the District of 
Mr. Morris organized the city-wide 


Columbia area. 


on's United Givers Fund Campaign—the 
paign chairman 
UGF 


Food, Inc., and of the Metropolitan 
GW student body in 1935. 


CRISIS AND REFORM ccosinuss rom pase 


credit hour last year which ranged from $12.32 for anthropology and $14.16 for political 
science all the way up to $63.22 for physics and $83.11 for chemistry. 

A more complex Johnson formula compares what a department hypothetically “earns” 
—based on a net enrollment load — with its actual budget allocation. 

One goal of this approach is an ability to gauge each department on whether, in effect, 
it pays its own way. Some departments, jammed with students, subsidize others that have 
slack enrollments and thus, by these yardsticks, higher costs. 

The broader aim is to inspire frugality throughout the faculty, in hopes that departments 
and individual professors will find ways to spend university dollars more economically. 

The GWU faculty is better off financially today than it was five years ago. Soon after he 
arrived in 1965, Elliott and the GWU trustees agreed to raise faculty salaries by this year 
to the national “A Scale” standard set by the American Association of University 
Professors. 

Attaining the “A Scale” has meant granting the heftiest pay boosts to full professors, 
who were lagging well below it. Compounding the cost, the GWU faculty was top-heavy 
with full professors since a number had been promoted in lieu of ingrade salary boosts 
before. 

Average pay for full professors has risen from $14,666 in 1967-68, for example, to 
$20,931 this year. Overall, faculty salary increases account for nearly half the growth in 
GWU's instructional budget from $9,039,000 to $14,088,264 over the same three-year 


period. 
Ironically, the AAUP last fall discarded its old rating system. It found that its top scales 


were becoming too easy a mark, and that its system failed to distinguish between different 
types of institutions. 

Under the new AAUP ratings, which pit GWU against other large universities, one 
administrator conceded, “our professors look decent but our lower ranks look horrible.” 

Administrators and professors at GWU insist, however, that reaching the now-defunct 
“A Scale” this year has paid dividends. Morale, they say, is better. Younger faculty 
members are sticking around, and recruiting potential is said to be greater. 

When one senior professor died earlier this year, his department chairman reportedly 
received 157 applications even before advertising the vacancy. 


HE money crunch is also forcing a re-examination, faint so far, of the fabled lifestyle 

of the college professor—hard questions like how much time faculty members should 
have free for research or consulting, and to what extent a university can any longer support 
either teaching or research in obscure and little-attended subjects. 

Faculty members deny that trimming teaching loads from 12 hours to 9 has brought a 
softer life. You must, they contend, weigh the total number of students and the types of 
courses. They say a lecture takes more advance work than a seminar, two courses mean 
greater sweat than two sections of the same course. 

“A number of times under a 9-hour load I’ve taught a lot more students than under a 
12-hour load,” says John A. Morgan Jr., associate professor of political science. “The 
more students you have,” he adds, “the more people you have wanting to see you.” 

Aside from teaching classes and meeting students informally, the faculty member is 
expected to share his department's housekeeping chores and endure sometimes endless 
committee meetings. 

Though “publish or perish” pressures are said to be light at GWU, a professor must 
also spend time keeping abreast of his subject. In physics, Prof. A Joseph Zuchelli’s 
field, new developments are legion. 

“If he (the professor) doesn’t work in his discipline,” Zuchelli contends, “he becomes 
incompetent . . . so you have to pay for that work.” 

On the other hand, though, GWU’s faculty handbook still allows professors up to one 
day a week for “outside consulting and other professional activities.” To the university, 
this is viewed as public service. To the professor, it often means extra income. 

Defenders of lower teaching loads also insist that it helps control one of a university’s 
common but costly excesses: the proliferation of courses. Often professors’ ambitions, 
rather than students’ demands or needs, add new entries to the catalogue. 

GWU records show a large number of courses with uneconomically small turnouts. 
Last spring, for example, 10 per cent of some 851 undergraduate classes enrolled five 
students or less, and 24 per cent had 10 students or less. At the graduate level, 24 per cent 
of 574 classes drew five or less, and 48 per cent, 10 or less. 

Small classes have long been viewed as an educational plus. But GWU’s fiscal crisis is 
inspiring a second look at just how small they need to be, and proposals for new courses 
may be judged on their likely enrollment. 

Uneconomic classes also result when departments keep offering the same array of 
courses every year while students’ interest in the subject dwindles. 


T fact, according to indicative if not precisely comparable records, GWU students 
showed a remarkable shift in tastes from the spring of 1961, four years after sputnik, to 
last fall. 

While total enrollment swelled more than 50 per cent in that period, undergraduate and 
graduate physics majors dropped to 36 from 61, chemistry majors to 60 from 76, and 
mechanical engineering majors to 57 from 120. 

At the same time, political science majors nearly quadrupled to 315 from 81. Psychology 
majors increased to 333 from 210, and anthropology majors to 92 from 50 (a total that also 
covered sociology). 

Since most disciplines demand a certain number of required courses, wholesale slashing 
of a department’s curriculum is ruled out as long as the major is offered. But GWU 
economizers believe some optional courses can be dropped. Or, they feel these and other 
courses can be offered only in alternate years or consolidate with offerings of other 
consortium universities. 

A university can’t pluck a full-time professor out of the physics department if students 
evaporate there and make him teach, say, circumpolar cultures. Nor, given the sancitity 
of tenure, can it simply “lay him off” like an auto worker. 

Part-time professors on the other hand—and GWU has roughly 330 of them—can be 
dropped if their courses lack drawing power. (continued page 8, column 3) 
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Logsdon’s Book 
Documents Story 
of Project Apollo 


“For a while I was living very high,” 
recalls John Logsdon. New York Times 
on one phone, London on another. I 
ended up doing a story for The New York 
Times on the day after the Apollo II 
launch, was interviewed by Roger Mudd 
on CBS the day the astronauts landed, and 
did a syndicated story for Newsday 
Service.” 

The instant fame that most doctoral 
candidates hope for at the beginning of 
their dissertation came as somewhat of a 

i ~ surprise to John Logs- 
don, now Assistant 
Professor of Pub- 
lic Affairs and Po- 
litical Science at 
George Washington 
University. 

“In general it was 

fairly straightfor- 
ward piece of research until it became 
obvious that what I had done was a more 
definitive study of that decision than any- 
one had done before.” 

The decision Professor Logsdon refers 
to is The Decision to Go to the Moon, the 
title of his dissertation and recently pub- 
lished book. 

When the media men learned of Profes- 
sor Logsdon’s research, he became, in the 
lexicon of the trade, “hot copy.” 

The Decision to Go to the Moon: Pro- 
ject Apollo and the National Interest is an 
analysis of the men and events which 
influenced the Kennedy Administration 
to make a national commitment to a lunar 
landing in the decade of the *60s. The 
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author’s use of NASA historical files, pre- 
viously unpublished Presidential Papers, 
and interviews with top Kennedy advisors 
establishes this work as the most complete, 
extant study of how the decision to go to 
the moon was made. 

But as a political scientist, Professor 
Logsdon’s concern went beyond the docu- 
mentation of history. His book is a study 
of the way that a new technology was used 
as an instrument of national policy. He 
argues that the record of the decision to 
go to the moon may be generalized “to tell 
us how to proceed toward other ‘great 
American enterprises’—ones that may 
be equally challenging to men’s capabil- 
ities and more immediately associated 
with his daily concerns.” 

In addition to his teaching duties, Dr. 
Logsdon serves as a research scientist 
with GW’s Program of Policy Studies in 
Science and Technology. The primary 
objective of this program is to develop-a 
University research capability which can 
address itself to issues of public policy. 

To complement this research capability, 
GW’s School of Public and International 
Affairs has recently begun to offer courses 
leading to the Master’s degree in Science, 
Technology, and Public Policy. 
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Marjorie R. Townsend, project manager of the Small 
Astronomy Satellite-A, looks over a model of the 
research satellite during preflight tests at NASA's 
Goddard Space Flight Center. 


GW Alumna Oversees 
Spacecraft Launch 


Marjorie R. Townsend recently made 
news headlines as the first woman to over- 
see the dispatch of a spacecraft from earth. 

Mrs. Townsend, who received a bach- 
elor’s degree in electrical engineering 
from GW in 1951, is Project Manager of 
the Small Astronomy Satellite (SAS) 
project at NASA’s Goddard Space Flight 
Center in Greenbelt, Md. The research 
satellite, a joint U.S.-Italian project de- 
signed to probe millions of miles of space 
for X-ray energy sources or stars, was 
launched on the nose of a U.S. Scout B 
rocket Dec. 15 in Formosa Bay, Kenya. 

She considers her “first” a tribute to 
her engineering ability and 11 years of 
work with Goddard Space Flight Center, 
rather than a tribute to her sex. 

The research satellite was also the first 
U.S. spacecraft launched from foreign 
soil. 

Mrs. Townsend will supervise at least 
two additional launches. 

The first woman graduate of GW’s en- 
gineering school, she joined NASA in 
September 1959 after eight years at the 
Naval Research Laboratory working in 
antisubmarine warfare and underwater 
target classification. 

She resides in Washington with her hus- 
band, Dr. Charles E. Townsend, an ob- 
stetrician, and four sons. Dr. Townsend 
received his degree from GW’s School of 
Medicine in 1951. 
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Moreover, this year’s hiring freeze offers the chance, as vacancies occur, to lop @ 
faculty slots altogether or shift them to departments where student pressures are mounti 

GWU administrators have made it clear that Johnson’s income-cost formulas will b 
one tool in making such reallocations. Faculty reaction, predictably, is mixed. 

Some professors, taking the new austerity to heart, have come up with economy mové 
themselves. Others resent a “cash register” approach. Still others see some merit in th 
new budgeting scheme, but insist it is no substitute for sound academic planning. 

“I’m very concerned,” says Dean Harold Liebowitz of the School of Engineering 4 
Applied Science, “with any formula based on the number of people being taught.” 

You can offer a “marvelous course on sex” and draw hordes of students, Liebow! 
adds, “But I don’t think that means you're outstanding.” 

Liebowitz in three years has already bolstered the engineering faculty and facilitié 
which still cater largely to government employees doing part-time graduate work. He h 


ambitious plans. 


But with undergraduate enrollment (278 this fall) well below capacity for several yea 
his school is expensive by new income-cost standards. Its future role, at least as a separa 


GWU venture, is on trial. 


“What we're groping for,” says the dean in reply, “is some formula with rewards fo 
the schools or departments that are strengthening the university.” He clearly puts 


school in that category. 


Harold F. Bright, provost and vice president for academic affairs, doubts that suę 
relative factors as quality or importance can determine which programs GWU sho 


build up or curtail. 


“The only real basis for this kind of decision,” 
says Bright, a statistics professor as well. “is 
the market place —what do people want.” But 
he also admits that when it comes to market re- 
search on what future students will want to 
study, “We're pitifully informed.” 

Elliott himself believes students come to 
GWU from all 50 states because it is in the 
nation’s capital, an obvious place to study po- 
litical science, international affairs, history, 
economics, law and—with local museums and 
libraries—art and literature. He sees growth 
prospects in these subjects. 

In the sciences, however, Elliott predicts a 
trend at GWU away from something-for-every- 
body toward smaller, top-quality programs pos- 
sibly tied into the consortium. 

GWU’s president is enthusiastic about John- 
son’s budget innovations. “I think,” he says, 
“that we know more about our actual costs and, 
on the other side, our income, than 90 per cent 
of the colleges and universities in the country. 


“I would be the last to claim,” Elliott con- 
tinues, “that all our decisions, or even half our 
decisions, ought to follow the financial lines re- 
vealed by this information. But, without this 
information, you're still flying by the seat of 
your pants.” 

While rising academic costs play the most 
dramatic part in GWU’s financial crisis, they 
are only one piece of the picture. “A university,” 
Johnson observes, “is just like a city unto 
itself.” 

According to H. John Cantini, Jr. vice presi- 
dent for administration, the GWU payroll in- 
cludes 1,650 fulltime, nonacademic employees 
—from secretaries to janitors—or more than 
three times the 500 full-time professors. 


They, and about 420 regular part-time 
workers, are also earning more these days. The 
university granted them a special 7 per cent 
cost-of-living raise last year that it cannot afford 
to repeat. 

The university’s security budget, because of 
student demonstrations and rising crime, has 
more than doubled to an estimated $360,000 
this year from $160,000 only two years ago, 
university officials said. 

“The Cambodian invasion,” one official con- 
fides, “cost us about $50,000 out-of-pocket 
expense” to replace broken windows, erase 
slogans from walls, and pay overtime. 

Last year, Cantini reported, GWU also hada 
$363,000 telephone bill, a $410,000 electricity 
bill, a $107,000 coal and oil bill, a $21,000 gas 
bill and a $28,000 water bill. 

As the university pursues its ambitious build- 
ing program, these and other costs keep increas- 
ing. The basic outlay for maintaining and oper- 
ating its basic physical plant totals an estimated 
$3.7 million this year, against $2.7 million three 
years ago. 

These and the other figures in this story ex- 
clude the medical school, which is in so much 
financial trouble that GWU is pleading for 
special federal aid. The medical school expects 
a deficit up to $1.4 million this year atop last 
year’s $2.2 million. The university has offset 
these losses only by using income from certain 
hospital services and drawing down a Ford 
Foundation endowment grant. 


The GWU building program in general 
aimed at providing needed classrooms, libra 
space and other facilities, and at giving # 
hodge-podge campus a long-lacking “face.” 

But two projects, the Henry and Edison buil 
ings along Pennsylvania Avenue, have se 
another goal. Together, according to Johnsé 
they represent an endowment in the form of rë 
estate with as much potential yield as $40 
lion conventionally invested in stocks 
bonds. 

At present, only about $5 million of GWU 
modest nest-egg of invested funds can provid 
income for academic and general operatio 
Yearly yield is running about $285,000. 

Annual giving should provide about $1,008 
000 for the operating budget this year. Whi 
Dr. Seymour Alpert as vice president for ¢ 
velopment has brought new zest and promisi 
results in fund-raising from alumni and ot 
private donors, however, the bulk of these ce 
tributions go to the building program. 

Operating income from “other sources” 
budgeted at $767,000 this year, an incre@ 
that reflects a doubling of parking fees on GW 
owned property. But this, too, meets only 
small fraction of the university's money neet 

The Henry Building at Pennsylvania and 21 
Street, already built and leased for up to 
years to the National Academy of Sciences; 
earning gross income of about $710,000 a yê 
After loan payments, GWU retains abd 
$180,000. 

The Edison Building on Pennsylvania © 
tween 19th and 20th Streets, scheduled 
completion in the spring of 1972, will be leas 
to Potomac Electric Power Co. for a simil 
period with projected gross yearly income in t 
area of 1.3 million. GWU will net about $35% 
000 annually after debt repayments. 

For the time being, net income from th 
two buildings is earmarked for the GWU buil 
ing program. But Elliott hopes that by the ti 
the annual tuition rate hits $2,500, at least so 
of this money can start supporting operatio 
instead. 

Relentlessly rising tuition rates pose, in 
ott’s view among others, the greatest threat 
GWU's future survival as a private universil 

So long as GWU must rely so heavily ont 
tion income to finance year-to-year operatio! 
it says it must keep raising the rates to $ 
abreast of costs. The university is projecti 
annual rate increases of $150 for at least # 
next three years. 

But with growing competition from less 
pensive public colleges and universities, Elli 
says grimly, “One of the hard facts of life is thi 
private institutions cannot continue doing t 
without pricing themselves out of the busin@ 
of higher education. 

“We are really running a race here,” he adé 
“between this push of increased costs and 0 
institutional efforts to generate income fro 
other sources.” 

Elliott, like many other university presidem™ 
would like the federal government to resë 
them with a new, massive program of gene 
purpose aid. But as things stand, even if sk 
tical Nixon administration officials came arou! 
to endorsing this plea, the government's O 
budget could hardly afford it. 
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